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CARRIED OUT OF GUILDHALL. 


ROGER KYFFIN’S WARD. 
BY W. H. @. KINGSTON. 
CHAPTER IX.—PLAYED OUT—THE LAST THROW. 


Lavy Tryon had descended to her drawing-room, to 
which Harry had been summoned to receive her com- 
mands. He felt greatly disposed to emancipate 
himself from his thraldom. “Better a crust of bread 
and a cup of cold water than this sort of work,”’ he 
thought ; “ yet my grandmother has brought me up, 
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she is the only relative to whom I owe obedience ; 
perhaps something will turn up to free me.” 

He thought this as he came up from his room. The 
post arrived atthe same moment. A letter was de- 
livered tohim. It was from Mabel, announcing her 
cousin’s death. She called him her dear Harry, and 
concluded with ‘‘ ever the same.”” Had he been alone 
he would have pressed the letter to his lips; as it 
was, he merely repeated the more important part of 
its contents to his grandmother. Utterly worldly, 
and devoid of any higher feeling, the old lady re- 
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ceived the news in a heartless way. She scarcely 
uttered an expression of regret; indeed, Harry could 
not help seeingithat shewwasihighly pleased. 

‘You must marry the heiress,” she said; “you 
mustypraise her to Mr. Kyffin, and I avill back you 
up, and werwill-see-what he eamido for,you”’ 

She suddenly seemed to think ‘Harry ~appeared’ 
doubtful as to what he should do. 

‘“‘T tell you, boy, Pll cut you off to a shilling,” she 
said, getting up and laying her hand on his arm. 
‘‘You will be a beggar, and a wretched beggar, if 
you don’t follow my advice. Iwill not say more; I 
have said enough; but remember.” 

‘Yes, your ladyship has said enough,” answered 
Harry. ‘I love Mabel too well to have her for the 
sake of her fortune, and I have no wish to see her 
father die that I may become its possessor.” 

‘Nonsense, boy!” exclaimed the old lady, in a 
harsh, shrill voice. ‘‘ You’re a fool, Harry.” 

The unpleasant conversation was interrupted by a 
servant entering, and announcing a visitor. 

“Mr. Flockton, who is he?” asked Harry, as he 
looked..at the card. 

‘‘T know him ; I am_glad:he has come,” said Lady 
Tryon ; ‘Sitvwill-saveme a long drive into the city.” 

As shesspoke, a middle-aged gentleman in fashion- 
able costume entered the room. Hewasa:somewhat 
short man, broadly built, with regular features, and 
a shining bald forehead, ‘from wrhich his lightly 
powdered hair was completely drawn off, and fastened 
behindiin a; pigtail. _The expression of his counte- 
naneevwas bland, with an apparently candid manner, 
a smilesshowing his fine white:teeth ; amdaan air of 
nonthaiance, :‘theugh rather: evidently the result of 
artifieialpoliteness than of: natural. courtesy or good 
bredding. He' bowed »with aiflourish of his hat to 
Lady “Tryon,and ; gave a familiar:mod to the young 
gentleman ias he:sank back in ‘the «seat placed for 
him by:the «servant. Lady 'Fryon ‘had had some 
previous transactions with Mr. Hieckton, who was 
the great lottery contractor. -Itwas;part of histtmusi- 
ness to know everybody, aswell as their privateccon- 
cerns, in all parts of the United/Kingdom. MMany 
was the lady of rank, a merchant’sor a shopkeeper’s 
wife in Londen,withwhontMr. Flockton had managed 
to scrape acquaintance, ‘but his chief constituents 
were among the great masses of society that underlie 
the noble and the wealthy. His baits and nets lay 
ready for fish of the smallest size also, many who 
could with difficulty raise'the sum “6f46i .1]s. 64d., 
whereby a sixteenth share of the £20,000 prize might 
by two lucky turns of the wheel of fortune be gained. 
He caught others by half and even whole tickets at 
various prices. In country inns Mr. Flockton’s ad- 
vertisements were found fastened up among the 
political ballads on the walls of the public rooms. 
They were often circulated by the same book-hawkers 
who supplied the vast numbers of tracts and verses 
then published on ‘The rights of man,” and 
‘‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” advocated by 
the French Revolutionists and the English Jacobins. 
In every manufacturing town and district they came 
round with parcels of goods and patterns, and were 
eagerly read by workpeople and masters alike. 
They circulated in the servants’ halls, even before 
they were read in the oak parlours and cedar galleries 
of the granges and lordly castles of the land, and 
many a poor clergyman dreamed of education for his 
boys and portions for his girls from the result of a 
lottery ticket. 
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“T have called, your Jadyship, to bring the ten 
lottery tickets you desired to possess. A cheque on’ 
yyour:bamkers will,pay.me for them, and itis my 
kbeliéf that you will find that one df them } brings 
yyou the great prize. BRerhaps this young gentleman 
vwould like to take twox.or three, armere trifle will 
give him every prospectofaa «large ssum,vand-should 
your ladyship miss it, he would have a greater chance 
of gaining the prize. What does your ladyship say? 
Suzely you have balance at your bankers’ sufficient to 
buy fifty tickets, and, in my opinion, the wisest people 
will buy the most; the more bought, the greater the 
chance of success.” 

Lady Tryon was for a moment silent. She recol- 
lected too well that on the previous night she had 
not only lost every shilling which she had at her 
bankers’, but a considerable sum above it; not only 
that, but she had raised large sums at different times 
of late, which if she paid the principal would absorb 
the whole of her property. Should she pay her debts 
of honour, or buy the lottery tickets? Mr. Flockton’s 
confident and glowing descriptions decided her on the 
latter course. When she got the lottery prize she 
would satisfy the debts she had incurred at cards, 
She took the tickets Mr. Flockton offered, giving him 
a cheque, which left her scarcely more than £50 at 
her bankers’. Her greatest ammoyance arose from 
her thus:being unable to indulge in gambling till 
the dday for drawing the lottery. Mr. Flockton, 
handing the tickets to her ladyship, and buttoning up 
the:bheque,. took’ his departure. 

Scarcely lhad he .gone, when a-servant entered 
with an anmouncement thatua;person«df a very: sus- 
picious appearance desireditosseether!ladyship. “I 
told him, my lady, thatyyon wreerecengaged, but he 
would takeaodenial.”’ 

Lady Tryon,wwhovwas constitutionally brave, and 
having Harry tby ‘her»side, desired ‘that:the man 
might besshown:up. ‘He. entered thevroom with a 
confident air,‘though perfectly rrespectful, and pre- 
sented an official-looking document. 

‘¢ Why, :it’s:to ssummon: me «to / Bow Street: police- 
office for cganibling!”’ «exclaimed Lady ‘Tryon. 
‘“What is this? Aveladies:amd:gentlemen not to be 
allowed tocamuse themselves #f they think fit?”’ 

‘*4T have nothing to do’ with that, my lady,” 
answered the man, ‘“I have delivered the summons; 
this young gentleman.and your servant are witness 
to‘that ; the hour ‘aésmmentioned onthe paper. I’ve 
domermy duty, I wish your ladyship good-morning.” 

‘SFearful impertimence!’’ exclaimed Lady Tryon. 
‘“What is the .country:coming to? Ladies of rank 
to be treated like: criminals, and ordered about at the 
pleasure of police magistrates!” 

Harry was naturally considerably annoyed, at the 
same time he could not forget the scene of the previous 
evening, and he had heard that some very just enact- 
ments had lately been passed to put a stop to gambling, 
both public and private. 

‘‘] will go instead of you,” he said, ‘if that will 
answer.” 

‘‘No, I must go myself,”’ she said, looking at the 
paper through her spectacles. ‘‘ Fearful dmperti- 
nence of these people! Horrible indignity to be 
subjected to!” 

At the time appointed Lady Tryon drove up to the 
police-office. Several carriages were already there, 
their occupants fashionably dressed ladies. Lady 
Tryon recognised them as her acquaintances, with 





whom she had played at Lady Buckinghamshire’s. 
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The gentleman who had acted as croupier, and kept 
the faro-table, was among them. They entered 
together, looking very hot and very indignant; they 
were accommodated with seats while the evidence 
was read. The witnesses against them were two 
servants, who had been dismissed from her ladyship’s 
service, and had taken these means to revenge them- 
selves. As these ladies of rank had no excuse to 
offer, and could not deny the charge, they were each 
fined £50, while the keeper of the table, a gentle.an 
of fashion, had to pay £200 as a punishment for his 
transgression of the law. 

Lady Tryon drove back in even ‘a worse temper 
than usual. The £50 she was to pay was the re- 
mainder of the balance ‘at her bankers’. She was now 
literally penniless unless her lottery tickets should 
turn up prizes. The eventful day of the drawing was 
looked forward to, not only by her, but by thousands 
more, with intense anxiety. At length it arrived. 
Harry set forth with his grandmother in her carriage. 
The evening before she had sent for the doctor, and 
procured a quieting potion. In truth she required 
it, for she looked very ill and excited. Harry saw 
her maid, by her directions, put into the pocket of 
the carriage two or three small bottles. 

“They are little draughts which I may require, 
Harry, to keep me up. Jam an old woman, you 
know, and my nerves are not as strong as they used 
to be.” 

They drove on. The crowd increased as ‘they 
proceeded westward, towards Guildhall. The great 
drawing was to take place there. 

“We are certain, Harry, to obtain a prize; if not 
the £20,000 prize, a smaller one, at all events, and 
that will enable me to purchase a few more tickets 


for another lottery, or to set me up at the card-table 


again. If I get the £20,000 prize you shall have 
£1,000, I will promise you, to cut afigure with in town, 
and then to go down and marry pretty Mabel Everard. 
Ah, Harry! you are a fortunate fellow to have such 
a kind old grandmother as I am, and to be loved by 
such a sweet girl as Mabel. I know. your secret; 
she loves you, you rogue, and you have only to ask 
her, and she will marry you at once. Ican manage 
her father ; he is a good-natured, easy man, and has a 
great respect for me.” 

Thus Lady Tryon ran on; but she could not long 
keep her thoughts from the hope of the prize. As 
they passed by St. Paul’s they found a dense crowd: 
every moment it increased. Besides a long string of 
carriages there were numberless people on foot: not 
only those who possessed tickets, and those who had 
ensured them, but the friends of the holders, and 
also many idlers who came to see the drawing, and 
not a few who were there to prey on the unwary, and 
pick their pockets literally and metaphorically. As 
much time would have been lost had the carriage 
attempted to reach Guildhall, Lady Tryon alighted 
in Cheapside, and leaning on the arm of her grandson, 
walked with eager steps towards the renowned hall. 
Harry felt her arm tremble as she hung heavily on 
his; but not a word did she utter. All her thoughts 
and feelings were absorbed in the prospect of the 
prize she hoped to obtain. Had he known more than 
he did, he would have understood how much hung 
upon it. ' 


CHAPTER X.—PRIZE OR BLANK? 


As they entered at the farther end of the vast hall, 
where civic fétes and feasts were wont to take place, 
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and the huge figures of Gog and Magog looked forth 
from their pedestals, it was already crowded. On 
either side were low galleries; one devoted to ladies, 
the other to gentlemen, while the centre was filled 
with a mixed multitude of every degree, among whom 
it was very evident that the pickpockets were already 
busy. All were looking up towards the farther end, 
where a large stage was erected. In the centre was a 
table, at which sat several grave personages—the com- 
missioners of the lottery ; while on either side were two 
large circular cases or wheels, in front of each of which 
stood a Bluecoat boy, from Christ’s Hospital, with 
the sleeves of their coats turned up. In front of the 
table were several clerks engaged in noting the pro- 
ceedings of the day. At either end of the table stood 
a man, who with a loud voice cried forth the names 
of the numbers which were drawn at each turn of the 
wheel by the Bluecoat boys. 

Lady Tryon pushed her way forward in the gallery 
that she might be as near as possible to the table. 
Harry had to leave her. He went round into the 
centre space, and stood under the part of the gallery 
where she at length found a seat. With trembling 
hands, Lady Tryon sat with the numbers of her 
tickets before her. She'kept those also which she 
professed to give to'Harry. As the numbers were 
loudly proclaimed a change came over the counte- 
nance of the eager spectators. When the tickets 
turned up blanks a look of satisfaction beamed on 
the faces of all, except the unhappy holder of the 
number, whereas when a prize was announced, each 
one present felt that his or her chance was lessened of 
obtaining the wished-for wealth. Sometimes agroan 
of despair succeeded the drawing of a number. To 
purchase that number yon wretched man has been 
hoarding perhaps for months past, nearly starving 
himself and those dependent on him, or may be he 
has been robbing his employer, intending to repay 
when he should become the possessor of the mighty 
prize which has been the dream of his midday 
thoughts and nightly slumbers for so many weeks 
past. Occasionally, at small intervals, shouts arose 
from a small group—they had divided the sixteenth 
part of a ticket among them, and it had turned up a 
prize. They might be seen shaking hands and 
laughing strangely, and running into each other’s 
arms, as their feelings prompted them. ‘Too pro- 
bably, however, the greater part of the amount 
would be spent in other tickets, to turn up blanks. 
A young man was there standing near Harry with 
haggard countenance, his eager eye fixed on the 
wheels. Anumber was cried out. He gazed at a paper 
before him and ran out, frantically striking his fore- 
head. A pistol shot was heard outside the hall, but 
the sound scarcely moved one of the eager crowd. 
Harry afterwards heard that the young man had 
shot himself, utterly ruined. Such has been the 
fate of many a man after losing his all at a gambling- 
house. Such in reality was the use to which the 
Guildhall of London was at that time put. As the 
numbers were called out, Harry guessed by the ex- 
pression of Lady Tryon’s countenance that one after 
the other of those she held in her hand had turned up 
blanks. Even the rouge on her cheeks could not 
conceal the deadly pallor which was creeping over 
her countenance. Her hands trembled more and 
more. She dropped paper after paper. At length 
she held but one in her hand. Some hours had 
already passed since they entered the hall: no 
wonder that she was fatigued. Each time another 
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number was called out she glanced at-her paper. And 
now, in the same indifferent voice as before, the 
crier announced another number. A piercing shriek 
was heard. 

“The old lady has fainted!’’ cried some of the 
females in the gallery near her, and Harry saw his 
grandmother falling back from her chair. 

‘‘ Help! help!” was cried. ‘‘ She is dying!” 

He made his way to the gallery and lifted her in 
his arms. Her head fell helplessly down; her hands 
drooped. One hand still grasped the paper which 
had been declared a blank. Not one of those females, 
most of them ladies of rank and supposed sensibility, 
offered him the slightest assistance. Their numbers 
had not yet been drawn, and they would not sacrifice 
a moment to assist a dying fellow-creature even of 
their own station in life. Harry exerted all his 
strength to get Lady Tryon out of the gallery. 

‘Ts there no medical man who will assist me ?”’ he 
cried out. 

“‘T will, sir,” exclaimed a somewhat foppishly 
dressed individual, stepping forward. 

‘Stay, beware of him, he is a pickpocket,” said 
a voice near him. 

Harry declined the services of the stranger. 

No medical man came forward. A crowd, how- 
ever, collected round him, and even before his eyes 
he saw the brooch and chains which his grandmother 
wore torn off and carried away by nimble fingers, at 
which he in vain attempted to grasp. ‘It matters 
little,” he thought, ‘‘she will never discover her 
loss.” He hoped to be able to carry her to her car- 
riage, and as the crowd at last made way for him he 
bore her along the street. Fortunately he soon 
caught sight of the livery of her coachman. She 
was placed in her carriage, and Harry took his seat 
by her side, telling the coachman to stop at the first 
doctor’s shop they came to. The carriage soon stopped 
in front of a window full of bright-coloured liquids, 
and before Harry had time even to get out, a gentle- 
man bustled up to the carriage door. 

‘‘Can I render any professional assistance?” he 
asked, looking in. 

‘* Yes,”’ exclaimed Harry; ‘‘ what can be done for 
this lady?” 

‘Will she step out?” asked the medical practi- 
tioner. 

‘‘She is unable, sir,” said Harry. 

‘Oh! I beg pardon; I will feel her pulse,” was 
the rejoinder. The apothecary made a long face. 

‘Why, do you know, sir, the old lady is dead!” 
he exclaimed, rather offended at Harry having 
brought him out to a dead patient. ‘I can do 
nothing for her, sir.”’ 

“Dead!” exclaimed Harry, with a feeling of 
horror. ‘‘ Are you sure that she is dead ?” 

‘‘Never was more sure of a fact in my life, sir. 
You can send for her executors and the undertaker 
when you get home ; that is the only advice I can give 
you. 

Harry told the coachman to drive on. 

‘‘ But do I not owe you a fee, sir, for your trouble ?” 

‘*Oh, no, sir, no; that would be too much,” said 
the apothecary, thinking that he had been too plain- 
spoken with the young man, who might possibly be 
a relative of the old lady, though he was somewhat 
young to be her son. 

Harry fortunately recollected Lady Tryon’s man of 
business. He sent for him, as he did also for Mr. 


Kyffin. 
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‘‘T will leave you still here,”’ said his old friend, who 
came that very evening, ‘‘and when your grand- 
mother’s affairs have been arranged you must come 
to my house. I hope that you will find yourself left 
comfortably off. ‘Let me entreat you not to be idle, 
Harry ; it is the very worst employment a man can 
engage in.” 

Harry shook his head. 

‘‘T doubt my being well off,” he answered. 

‘We will hope for the best,” said Mr. Kyffin. 

Harry had good reason for his doubts. Even 
before his grandmother’s body was placed in her 
coffin, an execution was put into the house. Every 
article in it was seized by her creditors, and even after 
all her property had been disposed of, many were still 
left unpaid. Harry was literally destitute. For 
himself he would not have felt it so much, but it was 
a cruel thought that he must relinquish all his hopesof 
obtaining Mabel. He had, however, one firm friend. 

‘‘ My dear boy,” said Mr. Kyffin, ‘this may be, 
after all, the best thing that could have happened to 
you. Had your grandmother left you well off you 
might have turned out an idler. I have sufficient 
influence, I think, with your relative Mr. Coppinger 
to obtain a situation for you in his house of business. 
The very fact that your unhappy grandmother has 
deceived you and left you totally unprovided for will 
weigh greatly with him.” 

Harry wrote immediately to his great uncle Mr. 
Coppinger, and other relatives, announcing his grand- 
mother’s death. The following day the merchant 
appeared. He spoke kindly to Harry, and seemed 
satisfied with the way he expressed himself. 

‘‘T have seen so little of my sister for so many 
years that I know nothing of her affairs,” he ob- 
served, ‘‘ but from what you tell me I am afraid that 
they are not in a satisfactory condition.” 

Harry, at that time, was not aware how utterly 
his grandmother had ruined herself. Ina very few 
days, however, the merchant discovered that his 
sister had not left sufficient to pay her debts. 

‘‘ However, it cannot be helped now. We must 
have as quiet a funeral as possible, and the less said 
about the matter the better. I am not surprised, as 
I heard something about her habits; but for you i 
am sorry, Harry. However, you are young, and the 
world is before you. If you are disposed to work 
you can make your way, as many an honest steady 
man has done, with fewer abilities than you possess, 
I suspect.” 

Harry assured his uncle that he was ready to work, 
but though he might have preferred entering the 
army or navy, he saw now clearly that he must 
attempt some career by which he might maintain 
himself. 

‘Well, I will talk the matter over with your 
friend Mr. Kyffin, and he will communicate the 
result to you,” said Mr. Coppinger. 


The people of Lynderton were greatly disap- 
pointed, and considered that they had a right to 
complain of Lady Tryon when they discovered that 
she was not to be interred in their churchyard with 
the usual pomp and ceremony of persons of her posi- 


tion. Instead of that, she was laid to rest in the 
burying-ground of the parish in which she died. 
Still more aggrieved were her creditors when they 
found that they had to accept only five shillings in 
the pound, and that they might consider themselves 
very fortunate in obtaining that amount. 
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Roger Kyffin insisted on his young ward coming 
to live with him, and as secon as the creditors had 
taken charge of the house, Harry Tryon packed up 
his small possessions and removed to Hampstead. 

“Tt is all arranged, Harry,” said Mr. Kyffin the 
following day; ‘‘ your uncle will receive you as a 
clerk at a salary of £100 a year. It is a very good 
one, let me assure you, for a beginner. Many a 
young man has to pay a large premium to be ad- 
mitted into such a house ; you may therefore consider 
yourself especially fortunate. All you have now to 
do is to be punctual, to be ready to do everything 
you are required, and to forward to the utmost of 
your power your principal’s interest. Exactness is a 
great thing, and above all, rigidly honourable con- 
duct. You will not discredit my recommendation, 


Harry, I feel sure of that.” 





“BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE” AND THE 
POET COWPER. 
BY THE REV. JOSIAH BULL, M.A. 


Awnoruer sketch of the life and writings of the poet 
Cowper! and the renewal of the stock charges of 
the unhappy and unwarrantable influence which 
Newton exercised over him! But even worse than 
this, while Cowper is highly and very justly lauded 
as a poet, his character as a man is so exhibited 
that if there be any correctness in the statements 
which this writer has made, the object of them must 
for ever sink in the esteem of all who have been 
wont to admire and love him.* We have truly but 
little liking for controversy, but we confess to be so 
pained by this article in ‘‘ Blackwood,” that a sense 
of duty compels us to break silence. Descended 
from one of the most intimate friends both of 
Cowper and Newton, it has happened that access 
has been afforded us to more than ordinary informa- 
tion on many matters connected with their history ; 
and having already written on these topics in a 
recent life of Newton, and elsewhere, we have, 
perhaps, some little claim to be heard on the present 
occasion. 

To come to particulars—will it be believed that 
the man who has been generally regarded as so 
amiable and attractive is represented as destitute of 
almost every quality he was supposed to possess? 
Cowper’s early life is described as idle, self-indulgent 
to excess, and without a spark of any noble passion. 
This may indeed to some extent be true of this period 
of Cowper’s history, but as we read the statement 
these qualities would seem to project their influence 
into the whole of his future life. To pass, then, to 
that later period, and to what is more general, 
if the sketch which is given us is true, it is indeed a 
most unlovely portrait. We are invited to look on a 
man of weak character, feeble of purpose, capricious, 
obstinate, given to petty occupations, without the 
tenderness and susceptibility for which he is 
credited—though it is strangely added, his character 
was beautiful, amiable, gentle. Further, we are 
told he was content to be dependent on others, 
always requiring more love and service than he gave. 
Love and its self-abnegation were unknown to him. 
The central thought of his mind, the pivot upon 
which everything turned, was himself. He was, 





* The paper to which reference is made is entitled, ‘A Century of 


wae _ No. 1. William Cowper.” (The June number of “ Black- 
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moreover, censorious, with a feeling of superiority 
to the world without him. It is even difficult to 
believe, adds our critic, in all he says about his 
despair. They are utterances of fictitious solemnity ; 
at best, there is an unconscious hypocrisy about it. 
Then after all this, it is observed in conclusion, 
‘His life and his works are two things as distinct 
as light and darkness. Never was there a clearer 
example of the distinction so often lost sight of 
between personal and intellectual character—a dis- 
tinction which we are forced to recognise and accept 
without being able either to harmonise or to ex- 
plain.” Exactly so, ¢f all that is said of the man be 
just. On the contrary, we believe it to be most 
unjust, because the allegations are without any 
adequate foundation. It is, indeed, difficult in a few 
words satisfactorily to reply to all this, nor is it 
always easy to speak thus peremptorily of character. 
Here, however, we think it may reasonably be said 
that many of the seeming defects of Cowper’s cha- 
racter are to be accounted for by the peculiar circum- 
stances of his case. That he should lean upon others, 
and, ever conscious of his constitutional tendencies, 
that he should be led in some sense to think much 
of himself, is hardly to be wondered at, but that he 
was supremely selfish in the coarse sense of that 
expression is not true. He sought others’ good as 
well as his own. Witness his zeal after his conver- 
sion to win men to the truth—well meant if indis- 
creet,—his self-sacrificing efforts of a like kind, but 
after a wiser manner, at Olney. If he received more 
than he gave, was dependent on others, could he help 
himself? But was itso? There are more ways than 
one of returning good. Had he no feelings of grati- 
tude to Mrs. Unwin, to Newton? Southey observes, 
in his account of Mr. Powley, who married Miss 
Unwin, that Mrs. Powley, though she revered 
Mr. Cowper as a man, complained that her mother 
had wasted £1,800 of her property upon him; and 
then adds very pertinently, ‘‘the sacrifices which 
had been made on Cowper’s part seem to have been 
overlooked.” (Vol. vii. 290.) If Cowper was destitute 
of the passion that inspires to noble deeds, he was 
possessed of a love that was earnest and real, and 
probably all the more enduring if less heroic. What 
must have been the strong love of the man of whom 
Mr. Newton could say, ‘‘I think I can hardly do or 
suffer too much for such a friend’? And yet again, 
was the writer of that touching elegy of his 
‘‘ Mother’s Picture,” and the ‘‘Ode to Mary,” wanting 
in tenderness and susceptibility. No words of praise 
are too strong for our critic in speaking of these two 
beautiful productions, here strangely contradicting 
himself, the victim of his own paradox. That Cowper 
might be thought censorious of the world without 
is truly no wonder. He knew too well what it was, 
how tainted were all its amusements, and as a 
Christian he utters his verdict against its vices and 
follies. 

Then as to what is said on the painful subject of 
Cowper’s malady, we are really startled at the cold 
cynicism of our writer. Though he speaks so lightly 
of it, and seems even to some extent to doubt it, it 
was to its unhappy subject a most dread reality. It 
is not true to say that ‘‘he puts on the black mask of 
woe unutterable to no other of his correspondents 
than Newton.” Nothing can be more pathetic than 
such references in several of his letters to Mr. Bull, 
in some of which there is a strange mingling of the 
jocular and the painfully grave; and in a letter to 
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Mr. Unwin he speaks of his. dejection, and adds, 
‘‘In general you may suppose me remarkably sad 
when I seem remarkably merry. The effort. we 
make to get rid of a load is usually violent in pro- 
portion to the weight of it.” In the same letter he 
says, ‘‘Sometimes I pour out my thoughts in. a 
mournful strain, but these sable effusions your 
mother will not suffer me tosend you, being resolved 
that nobody shall share with me the burden of my 
melancholy but herself.” Cowper might have his 
failings, who is without them? but we trust we have 
shown even in these few sentences that we may still 
esteem him as a man while we admire him as a poet. 

We pass on to speak of Cowper’s residence at 
Olney. ‘‘ Here,” says our, author, ‘‘ begins a dark 
chapter of his life,” for now Cowper and his friend 
Mrs. Unwin came under the malign influence of 
Newton and of “that gloomy theology” Newton 
professed, and which ‘swallowed up all Cowper’s 
gladness.” ‘‘ This imperious bigot” becomes their 
‘spiritual director,” and rules them with ‘‘a rod 
of iron.” Referring to his malady, we are told 
Cowper was ‘“‘not fully restored until his spiritual 
director was removed from Olney.”’ He speaks with 
a sneer of ‘‘the great Newton;” and as if always 
glad to place his conduct in an unfavourable light, 
in a like spirit he tells of the ‘‘ burden” Newton. felt 
to be cast upon him when, during his illness, Cowper 
passed so many months at the vicarage. 

And now we may ask, Is this a correct representa- 
tion of Newton’s character, and of the course pursued 
towards his friend? We say without hesitation it is 
a gross misrepresentation. Not as a matter of mere 
opinion, but resting on evidence to which allusion has 
already been made, we are justified in saying that 
while Newton was a strong-minded man and had 


passed through a rough discipline, yet there was 
nothing hard or insensible about him. On the other 
hand, he was of a most. loving, tender, and genial 


spirit. Never, indeed, was there a more ardent lover 
or a truer friend, while his cheerfulness, intelligence, 
and pleasantry made him a very delightful companion. 

It is justly said that a man’s home life best shows 
what he is; and if we look into Newton’s home there 
we see a wife to whom he is. attached with singular 
devotion; two orphan nieces, who reciprocate his 
watchful, tender love—one of them dies under his 
roof, and very touching are the words in which he 
writes of his ‘‘ sweet Eliza’’—the second, years after, 
is overtaken with mental disease, and Newton is 
‘‘broken-hearted ;”’ there are servants living in the 
family till worn out with old age, and then not un- 
provided for. ‘‘ We live,” says the kind Christian 
master, ‘‘in love and peace, and bear each other’s 
burdens as well as we can.” Newton’s heart and 
hand were alike open to the many who sought his 
counsel and help. He was especially fond of the 
young, and they of course clung to him. This wasa 
very pleasant remembrance of the childhood of the 
writer’s father. To the end of life Newton was 
simple and unostentatious in his habits. Entirely 
free from ambition, he never sought great things for 
himself. He was a man of very humble spirit, never 
forgetting his early life and the signal mercy of God 
towards him. 

As to Newton’s religious views and teaching, it is 
a great mistake to suppose there was anything like 
narrowness about him. He was, to use his own ex- 
pression, ‘‘a speckled bird”? amongst his Calvinistic 
brethren. ‘‘I preach,” he says elsewhere, ‘“‘my own 
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sentiments plainly and peaceably, and directly oppose 
no one. Accordingly, Churchmen and Dissenters, 
Calvinists and Arminians, Methodists and Moravians, 
' sit quietly tohear me.” Jay, of Bath, says: 
‘He was not rigid in his creed; his views of the 
gospel were most free and encouraging.” Much 
has been made, and it is repeated here, of what 
Newton told his friend Mr. Thornton, that his name 
was up for preaching people mad. It does not follow, 
however, that it was so. A coincidence is not the 
same thing as a consequence. Newton’s general 
strain of preaching, though earnest, was calm and 
consolatory, and winning rather than otherwise. He 
has himself entered his strong protest against alarm- 
ing preaching and alarming books. Cowper is re- 
presented as the victim (of course through Mr. Newton’s 
teaching) of certain extravagant notions on the sub- 
ject of self-examination in connection with the divine 
watchfulness, as ‘‘ feeling himself surrounded by the 
austere light of eyes which watch him waking and 
sleeping—making account of everything and laying 
up an awful score of unconsidered sins against him.” 
That Mr. Newton believed in the duty of self-exami- 
nation we have no doubt, because it is taught in the 
Bible, and we have as little doubt that knowing the 
temperament of his friend he would caution him 
against anything like morbid introspection. He 
would feel with Richard Baxter, of whom Mr. Newton 
was a great admirer, that for one thought he had at 
home he would have twenty with Christ. And does 
our writerreally believe that Newton or any man—save 
some poor awakened soul like Martin Luther just 
emerging from the ‘‘darkness of his unregenerate 
state’’—ever entertained the views he gives us of the 
watchfulness of the ever-blessed God? There is, 
indeed, a solemn truth in the great fact that God’s 
eye is ever on us—though not as represented above 
—but it is only a part of a gracious revelation. His 
eye is ever on us for good, and the nearness of a 
loving God, a sympathising Saviour, is surely the 
greatest joy and solace of the Christian. 

We would quote in this place from a paper written 
by Mr. Newton about the time of his friend’s death. 
This is his language: ‘‘ In humility, simplicity, and 
devotedness to God, in the clearness of his views of 
evangelical truth, the strength of the comforts he ob- 
tained from them, and the uniform and beautiful 
example by which he adorned them, I thought he 
had but few equals. He was eminently a blessing 
both to me and my people by his advice, his conduct, 
and his prayers. The Lord who had brought us 
together so knit our hearts and affections that for 
nearly twelve years (that is till the time Mr. Newton 
left Olney) we were seldom separated for twelve hours 
at a time when we were awake and at home. The 
Jirst six I passed in daily admiring and trying to imitate 
him; during the second six I walked pensively with him 
tn the valley of the shadow of death.’ Is this the lan- 
guage of a popish director, an imperious bigot, a 
man who ruled with a rodof iron? Let our common 
sense answer. Newton says further: ‘‘He was a 
great blessing to the Lord’s poor and afflicted people 
at Olney. He loved the poor, often visited - 
them in their cottages, conversed with them in the 
most condescending manner, sympathised with them, 
counselled and comforted them in their distresses, 
and those who were seriously disposed were often 
cheered and animated by his prayers.” Writing to 
Mr. Brewer, of Stepney, after Cowper’s attack 
in 1773, Newton says: ‘‘ Heavy indeed is the trial 
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with which the Lord has visited him, and to appear- 
ance no one needed it less. I can hardly form an idea 
of acloser walk with God than he uniformly main- 
tained. Communion with God and the good of his 
people seemed to be the only objects he had in view 
from the beginning to the end of the year, and he 
was remarkably thriving and happy to the very hour 
when his trouble overtook him.” In a letter to Mrs. 
Hannah More in 1800, just after Cowper’s death, 
Newton, after speaking of his friend’s abilities and 
his usefulness, says of him: ‘In all these respects he 
was during a part of his life greatly my superior. He 
lived (though not without short conflicts) in point of 
comfort and conduct far above the common standard, 
and for twenty-seven years afterwards he knew not 
one peaceful day.” 

For a moment we ask attention to Cowper’s own 
representation of this dark chapter in his history. 
In a letter to his friend Mr. Bull, in November, 1782, 
' he writes: ‘I only regret I did not know you 
intimately in those happier days when the frame of 
my heart and mind was such as might have made a 
connection with me not altogether unworthy of you.” 
Reference has been made to the pleasant intercourse 
of these congenial minds, and we do not think we 
are far from the truth in supposing that the lines in 
“Conversation” beginning, 


‘* But souls that carry on a blest exchange, 
Of joys they meet with in their heavenly range, 


ete., were written in retrospect of these “ happier 
days.” Cowper tells his friend Hill ‘that the 


retirement at Olney exactly suited him, that the 
strange and uncommon incidents of his life had 
given an entirely new turn to his whole cha- 


racter and conduct, and rendered him incapable of 
receiving pleasure from the same employments and 
amusements of which he readily partook in former 
days.” His beautiful hymn on Retirement, “ Far 
from the world,” ete., is no doubt expressive of his 
own calm and happy state of mind. Nor could 
these hymns, as our author justly says, though in 
opposition to Southey, have helped to produce his 
malady. Yet they, he adds, ‘are on a low level in 
every way: without any warmth of feeling, and 
belong to the blank period, the darkest portion of 
his life!” 
But let it not be supposed that Cowper’s life at 
Olney was wholly or mainly engrossed in religious 
exercises ; he frequently accompanied Mr. Newton in 
his journeys, and enjoyed the society of the many in- 
telligent visitors who were constantly at the vicarage. 
It may indeed have been true that religious services 
Were sometimes in excess of what was consistent with 
other needful occupations, and that it might not 
have been quite wise to have urged Cowper to any 
religious exercises of a public nature, though after 
all it is probable that Newton was better able to 
judge in the matter than we can be. We know, 
once more, in what touching language Cowper 
deplores the removal of his friend from Olney. 
“The Vicarage House became a melancholy object 
as soon as Mr. Newton left it. As I walked 
m the garden this morning I saw the smoke 
issue from the study chimney, and said to my- 
self, ‘That used to be a sign that Mr. Newton was 
there,’ but it is so no longer. The walls of the 
house know nothing of the change that has taken 
place ; the bolt of the chamber door sounds just as it 
used to do, and when Mr. Page goes up-stairs, for 
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aught I know or ever shall know, the fall of his foot 
could hardly perhaps be distinguished from that of 
Mr. Newton. But Mr. Newton’s foot will never be 
heard on that staircase again!’ In the autumn of 
the year 1783 Newton visited Olney, and Cowper 
was: then suffering from more than his usual 
depression. After Newton’s return to London, 
Cowper writes to him in the following terms: “ You 
know not what I suffered while you were here, nor 
was there any need you should. Your friendship 
for me would have made you in some degree a par- 
taker of my woes, and your share in them would 
have been increased by your inability to help me. 
Perhaps, indeed, they took a keener edge from the 
consideration of your presence. The friend of my 
heart, the person with whom I had formerly taken 
sweet counsel, no longer useful to me as a minister, 
no longer pleasant to me as a Christian, was a spec- 
tacle that must necessarily add the bitterness 6f 
mortification to the sadness of despair.” And in the 
very last letter to Newton, written by Cowper in 
1799, out of the depth of his misery, there are the 
veteris vestigia flamme. Thus it concludes: ‘‘ Adieu, 
dear sir, whom in those days” (before referred to) 
‘IT called dear friend with feelings that justified 
the appellation.” From all this we may gather 
Cowper’s view of this gloomy period. 

Two points demand a moment’s attention here. 
Allusion has been made to the manner in which 
Newton felt about Mr. Cowper’s lengthened visit at 
the vicarage during his illness. It may be premised 
that the author is mistaken in saying the attack 
occurred at the vicarage. It was at his own home, 
and early in January, that Cowper was seized, and 
not till the 12th of April did he seek a retreat in the 
vicarage to escape the noise of the annual fair. 
There he remained, ‘‘weeping and pleading to stay,” 
when from time to time Mrs. Unwin urged his 
return, till the 28th of May of the following year. 
And these are Mr. Newton’s words in reference to 
the event, as quoted from his diary: ‘I can see 
much of the wisdom and goodness of the Lord in 
sending him under my roof, and now I see his good- 
ness in removing him. Upon the whole I have not 
been weary of my cross. Besides the submission I 
owe to the Lord, I think I can hardly do or suffer 
too much for such a friend, yet sometimes my heart 
has been impatient and rebellious. His health is 
better,” etc. This extract, the true version of 
Newton’s feelings, surely needs no comment. 

There is just one other point of which much has 
been made as a proof of Newton’s unjustifiable 
interference with the conduct of his friend. After 
the removal of Mrs. Unwin and Mr. Cowper to 
Weston, in the year 1786, they became more or less 
connected with the family of the Throgmortons and 
others whose religious sympathies were not altogether 
in accordance with theirs. Some exaggerated reports 
of the intercourse and doings of his old friends 
reached Newton, and he, with a love jealous for 
the welfare of its objects, and especially anxious 
about Cowper’s religious state, apparently with- 
out sufficient inquiry as to the truth of these allega- 
tions, expostulated with them on the subject. His 
friends felt themselves somewhat aggrieved. But 
Cowper, telling him that he had been misinformed, 
adds: ‘‘ We place all the uneasiness which you have 
felt to the account of that cordial friendship of which 
you have long given us proof.” Yet as Newton 
must be in the wrong, and the worst possible motive 
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attributed to him, according to the writer in ‘‘Black- 
wood ”’ Newton “lets loose his thunderbolt,” ‘‘ makes 
this impertinent and cruel attack.’”” Newton might 
have been mistaken, but to attribute to him any 
other than a good motive is the grossest prejudice. 

And now in bringing to a conclusion this question 
of the injurious influence of Newton and his teach- 
ing, we would ask, How was it that for five long 
years Cowper’s calm was undisturbed by storms? 
—that both Newton and Cowper speak of it as a 
season of happiness and peace? Did not Cowper’s 
religious life, his Christian experience and engage- 
ments, avert for that time rather than accelerate the 
evil that came at last? How was it, again, that he 
was supported through the trying scene of his 
brother’s death, two years and nine months before the 
return of hismalady? And why, on the other hand, at 
a subsequent period, did the death of his friend 
Mr. Unwin induce a relapse after a partial recovery ? 
Was it not because, in the latter case, his monomania 
robbed him of those religious consolations he for- 
merly enjoyed? It is matter to us of equal surprise 
and regret that there should be, as appears to us, so 
much injustice done to Mr. Newton, and what is of 
more consequence, to the cause of evangelical religion, 
in the views entertained on this subject. 

There is one other question on which we must 
speak with the utmost possible brevity—the proposed 
marriage of Cowper and Mrs.Unwin. We had thought 
with Mr. Benham that this question was settled, 
and if unquestionable facts and the most explicit and 
undeniable statements are not sufficient proofs of a 
matter, it might be thought hardly worth while to say 
more on the subject. Yet a few words may be added 
in reply to this boldest hypothesis of our author, 
who places his ‘‘notions of the fitness of things” 
against historical facts. The facts are these, as given 
by us in the Life of Newton, founded on his manu- 
script diary: ‘‘The editor of this volume is able to state 
that he has again and again heard his father say that 
Mr. Cowper and Mrs. Unwin were betrothed and 
about to be married, when the melancholy return of 
Mr. Cowper’s malady in 1773 prevented the accom- 
plishment of their purpose, and further that it was 
Mrs. Unwin herself who made this statement to his 
grandfather!” It may be added that Mr. Bull, the 
grandfather of the present writer, was on the most 
intimate terms with all the parties in question, and 
his father as a youth was the constant companion of 
the elder Mr. Bull, and was often at Olney and 
Weston, and knew Cowper well. Then follows our 
extract from Mr. Newton: “They were congenial 
spirits united in the faith and hope of the gospel, and 
their intimate and growing friendship led them, in the 
course of four or five years, to an engagement for 
marriage, which was well known to me, and to most 
of their and my friends, and was to have taken place 
in a few months, but was prevented by the terrible 
malady that seized him about that time.” What 
more can be wanted? But Cowper, it is objected, 
‘‘who babbled about everything else that happened 
to him, great and small, says nothing about it!” 
Exactly so. He wrote very little at this time, and he 
would hardly have spoken of it if he had, especially 
if, as we suppose, the engagement was but a little 
while previous + his attack—then there would be no 
opportunity for doing it. Again, ‘‘the idea of two 
people living :cgether and contemplating marriage,” 
it issaid, ‘is monstrous.’”’ But not only were thecircum- 
stances of the case altogether peculiar, but it is also 





to be remembered that Miss Unwin was not married 
till 1774, the year following Cowper’s attack; and 
it is to be presumed, for nothing appears to the 
contrary, that at any rate for the most part she 
resided with her mother. This may be the reason 
why there was no thought of marriage in the period 
preceding, ‘‘ though ” says our author, ‘‘ he had time 
enough to do it, for six years had elapsed from the 
time of his settlement in Olney ;’’ and why, when Miss 
Unwin’s marriage was about to take place, the 
propriety of the mother’s marriage should become 
apparent. Let Newton’s expression, “ their inti- 
mate and growing friendship led them to an engage- 
ment,” be observed as opposed to the remark: 
“Tt is quite possible that Mr. Newton thought it 
better they should be married, or even ordained 
in his autocratic way that it should be so.” That 
Cowper’s illness and continued melancholy should 
thenceforth have prevented the carrying out of this 
arrangement is no matter of surprise. Things reverted 
to their former state, and it was probably considered 
that the providence of God had interposed to set the 
whole thing aside. The writer in ‘‘ Blackwood” 
leaves the question to the reader’s decision; and we 
think that the decision of every reasonable mind will 
be that there is no gainsaying the fact, that it is too 
stubborn a thing to get rid of by any theory, however 
plausible. 

We have thus sought to fulfil a painful duty. It had 
been a far greater pleasure to have written in another 
strain. We have not set down aught in malice, or 
wittingly misrepresented the paper we have criticised; 
and if what we have said commend itself to impartial 
readers, and if we might so flatter ourselves, lead 
the author to reconsider his views, our work will 
not have been in vain. We have only desired to 
speak truth, and to rescue honoured names from 
misunderstanding and misrepresentation. 
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Tue Emperor of Brazil, Dom* Pedro u, who has 
so recently visited our shores, and who is distinguished 
for the excellences of his personal character, his 
scientific and literary attainments, and his enlightened 
views as aruler, is the son of Dom Pedro, the first 
Emperor. Brazil, before a colony of Portugal, 
was made a kingdom in union with that power in 
1815, and was proclaimed independent in 1822. 
This event had been foreseen by King Dom John 
vi of Portugal. King John, driven from his throne 
in Europe in 1808 by the political events consequent 
on the invasion of Portugal by Napoleon 1, took 
refuge in Brazil, where he remained till 1821. On 
his departure from Rio de Janeiro, the monarch 
conferred on his son Dom Pedro, Prince Royal, the 
office of regent of the kingdom of Brazil. Just as 
the vessel which was to bear him back -to Portugal 
was about to sail, the old King pressed his son to 
his bosom for the last time, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Pedro, 
Brazil will, I fear, ere long separate herself from 
Portugal; and if so, place the crown on thine own 
head, rather than allow it to fall into the hands of 
any adventurer.” The crisis soon afterwards occurred. 
The arbitrary measures of the Cortes of Portugal 





* The word “Dom” (Dominus), which always precedes the name of 
the Emperor, is not used indiscriminately, like the “ Don” of the Spanish, 
but is a title applied by the Portuguese and their descendants only to 
monarchs, princes, and bishops. 
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towards Brazil had the effect of hastening the declara- 
tion of independence. It was in the neighbourhood 


of the city of San Paulo, and on the 7th September, | 


1822—the day from which Brazil dates her indepen- 
dence—that the Prince Regent read the despatches 
which drew from him the exclamation, ‘‘ Indepen- 


English line-of-battle ship ‘‘ Warspite,” possessed, 


it is said, with the idea that his personal popularity 


would enable him to unite the crowns of Portugal 
and Spain, and rule over the whole peninsula, by 
means of a revolution that would compensate him 
for all he had lost in Brazil. 
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dencia ou morte,’’ and which became the watchword 
of the revolution. On the 12th of October he was 
proclaimed, and on the 1st of December crowned 
Emperor, as Dom Pedro 1. Portugal acknowledged 
the independence of Brazil in 1825. 

Until the middle of 1823 the first Emperor had 
acquired in Brazil a high and well-deserved popu- 
larity. He was the creator of the empire—he had 
delivered Brazil from anarchy, and had given her 
political liberty. But the jealousies between the 
Portuguese and the Brazilians, and the difficulties 
which ensued in the government, led to the forceful 
dissolution of the assembly by the Emperor, and to 
the loss of his popularity. The administration of 
Dom Pedro 1 lasted about ten years. The first 
Emperor was energetic, a lover of representative 
institutions, but as a ruler imprudent and inconstant. 
With formidable difficulties to surmount, he committed 
grave faults; and in 1831 events occurred which led 
to his abdication in favour of his son, the present 
Emperor, then a boy five years of age. 

Dom Pedro 1 embarked for Europe on board the 





From on board the “ Warspite” he addressed to 
his son these parting words of paternal advice: 
‘‘Love your country; follow the counsel of those 
who have the care of your education; and rest 
assured that the world will admire you, and that I 
will be filled with gladness at having a son so worthy 


of the land of his birth.” The guardian to whom 
Dom Pedro committed the care of his son was José 
Bonifacio de Andrada, the Franklin of Brazil, as he 
has been termed. This eminent Brazilian statesman 
and man of science conducted the early studies of the 
young Emperor, and perhaps from him the royal 
pupil imbibed those scientific tastes and that desire 
for knowledge which have throughout life charac- 
terised him.* 

From the time of the abdication of Dom Pedro, 


* José Bonifacio de Andrada was the eldest of three brothers, all 
remarkable for their talents, learning, public services, and sterling 
patriotism. He had held the post of Prime Minister of Brazil at the 
time of the Declaration of Independence, and in 1833, when deposed 
from the office of tutor to the Emperor by a faction, the venerable man 
retired from public life to the beautiful Island of Paquetain the Bay of 
Rio, and died in 1838, 
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the government was conducted by a regency, which 
lasted till 1840, when a new revolution resulted in 
the proclamation of the majority of the Emperor, 
then in his fifteenth year. During the whole of this 
period the country was torn by factions, a prey to 
civil war, and ravaged by bands of marauders; and 
it was not until the Emperor personally assumed the 
reins of government that peace and prosperity dawned 
upon Brazil. In the year preceding the proclamation 
of the majority of the Emperor, steam navigation 
had been introduced along the whole Brazilian coast, 
so that the news of the events at Rio de Janeiro was 
soon made known in every town of the Atlantic seas- 
board, and in a few weeks the most remote parts of 

the empire were sending up their vivas for: Dom 

Pedro 1m. The Emperor was crowned on the 18th of 

July, 1841. The titles acknowledged by the Con- 

stitution as pertaining to him are ‘‘ Constitutional | 
Emperor and Perpetual Defender of Brazil.’”’ 

One of the reasons assigned by the General Legis- 
lative Assembly for investing the Emperor at so early: 
an age with his Constitutional prerogatives, wasdthat‘ 
that body ‘recognised that happy intellectwabkide- 
velopment with which it has pleased DivinesProvis- 
dence to endow his Imperial Majesty.” Thesewere 
not words of adulation, but of sober truth. Theumind: 
of Dom Pedro was of a mature cast: at: thiaeagecofi 
fifteen he was remarkable alike.inchistastes;applites. 
tion to study, and advancement inaknowledge. He 
delighted in the natural sciences, amd he-had besides 
shown a marked facility im aequigingp foreign: lan- 
guages. 

Dr. Reinhardt, who spent-mangvyearsin Brazil as 
a naturalist, visited the capitahiofithe empire when 
Dom Pedro m was still youngy. Hearing that an 
American savant was about to enter: upon a scientific 
exploration of the country, his Majesty sent for him 
to receive his aid in performing certain new chemical 
experiments, an account of which he had perused in 
the European journals of science. Dr. Reinhardt 
has said that the young monarch, in his enthusiasm, 
paid no attention to the time that flew by, as in a 
tropical clime and in a close room they were cooped 
up for hours over the fumigating chemicals. 

It is well known at Rio de Janeiro that the Em- 
peror is a good topographical engineer, and that he 
has not only a taste for art, but a practical talent for 
painting. The German Prince Adalbert, in the pub- 
lished account of his visit to Brazil, states that Dom 
Pedro presented him with a very creditable work 
from the Imperial palette. The royal library abounds 
in the best histories, biographies, and encyclopeedias. 
It has been remarked that a stranger can scarcely 
start a subject in regard to his own country that 
would be entirely foreign to Dom Pedro m. With 
the literature of England, Germany, and the United 
States he has a very considerable acquaintance. 
When Lamartine’s appeal for assistance was wafted 
over the waters, it was the Emperor of Brazil who 
rendered him greater material aid than any other, by 
subscribing for 5,000 copies of his works, for which 
he remitted to the sensitive littérateur one hundred 
thousand francs. 

It is stated in Fletcher and Kidder’s ‘‘ Brazil and 
the Brazilians” that the Emperor’s favourite modern 
poet is Longfellow. In respect of his admiration 
for Longfellow we give the following anecdote, re- 
lated by Mr. Fletcher. At an exposition of American 
books, in May 1855, at the National Museum at 





Rio, promoted by that gentleman, ‘‘ the Emperor,” 


he says, ‘‘opened the ‘Homes of the American 
Authors,’ and surprised me by the extent of his 
knowledge of our literature. He made remarks on 
Irving, Cooper, and. Prescott, showing an intimate 
acquaintance with each. His eye falling on the 
name of Longfellow, he asked me with great haste 
and eagerness, ‘ Avez-vous les poémes de Monsieur 
Longfellow?’ It was the first time that I ever 
saw Dom Pedro m manifest an enthusiasm which, 
in its earnestness and simplicity, resembled the 
warmth of childhood when about to possess itself of 
some long cherished object. I replied ‘I believe not, 
your Majesty.’ ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I am exceedingly sorry, 
for I have sought in every bookstore of Rio de Janeiro 
for Longfellow, and I cannot find him. I have a 
number of beautiful morceaux, but I wish the whole 
work; I.admire him so very much.’” 

On aasubsequent occasion, for the purpose of 
presenting his Majesty with a superb edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary, Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Mosses from an Old Manse,” and Long- 
fellow's ‘‘Hyperion,” Mr. Fletcher repaired to the 
paldeecof San Christovao. It happened to be a 
courttday, when noblemen, judges, ministers, and 
ambassadors were in attendance. ‘ Presently,” says 
ourr author, ‘‘Dom Pedro m appeared, his fine 
manly form towering above every other. He was 
dressed in Vlaek} and with the exception of a star 
which sparklediom his<left*breast, his costume was 
simple, and contrasted with the brilliant uniforms of 
the Court. Mérely bowing to the titled gentlemen 
and representatives; he came directly to the 
‘ Webster,’,* Hawthorne’ and ‘ Longfellow.’ With a 
pléasant smile he addressed me, and led me to an open 
area, wheree he examimed:!the books. He spoke of 
Mr. Hawthbrne assan author of whom he had heard, 
and was ghdd'toopossess the ‘Mosses from an Old 
Manse.’ I calléd his attention particularly to the 
‘Celestial! Railtoad,’ which caused an allusion to 
Bunyan’s ‘Guide and Road-book to the Celestial 
City.’ Since the month of May he had procured all the 
poetical works of Longfellow; but had not yet added 
to his library any of his prose compositions. He there- 
fore considered ‘Hyperion’ a mostinteresting acquisi- 
tion. ‘Mr. Fletcher, when you return to your country,’ 
said the Emperor in conclusion, ‘say to Mr. Long- 
fellow how much pleasure he has given me, and be 
pleased to tell him how much I esteem and love him. 

Since 1855 the same writer has visited Brazil four 
different times, and has had several long and intimate 
conversations with Dom Pedro m. He speaks of that 
monarch’s continued interest in works that treat of 
Morals, Literature, and Art. With the writings of 
Longfellow, and the Quaker poet Whittier, he is 
especially intimate, and:on more than one occasion 
has made felicitous translations from their poems, 
of which he has sent’ autograph: copies to the 
authors. In 1850 Dom Pedro m was made an 
honorary member of the New York Historical Society. 
This circumstance furnished occasion for.a remark of 
the Rev. Dr. Osgood, which may here be repeated as 
not less forcible than true: ‘*Dom Pedro 1 by his 
character, by his tastes, application, and acquisitions 
in literature and science, ascends from his mere fortui- 
tous position as Emperor, and takes place in the 
world as a man.” Seldom a.session of the Geo- 
graphical and Historical Institute of Brazil is held 
which is not honoured by the presence of the Em- 
peror, and sometimes he takes part in the discussions 
of that learned body. 
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We may here give an extract from a composition 
of Dom Pedro u, written in 1852, and rendered 
into English from the Portuguese original by an 
American writer. If the poetic expression of the 
translation is not felicitous, the noble sentiments 
of the royal author carry with them their own 
commendation :— 


‘Tf I am pious, clement, just, 
I’m only what I ought to be ; 
The sceptre is a weighty trust, 
A great responsibility ; 
And he who rules with faithful hand, 
With depth of thought and breadth of range, 
The sacred laws should understand, 
But must not at his pleasure change. 


‘¢ The chair of justice is the throne ; 

Who takes it bows to higher laws ; 

The public good and not his own, 
Demands his care in every cause. 

Neglect of duty—always wrong— 
Detestable in young or old— 

By him whose place is high and strong 
Is magnified a thousandfold.” 


In the year 1865 Professor Agassiz made a scien- 
tific expedition to Brazil. One of the reasons he 
assigns for undertaking it is the fact that the 
Emperor of. Brazil was deeply interested in all 
scientific undertakings, and had expressed a warm 
sympathy with his efforts to establish a great: zoologi- 
cal museum in the United States, and had even 
aided him by sending collections, made expressly 
under his order for that purpose. On arriving at 
Rio, Agassiz visited the Emperor at the winter 
palace of San Christovao, which stands in bold relief 
against lofty green mountains. On the following 
day occurred a total eclipse of the sun. This was 
observed by the sovereign and the philosopher together 
from the imperial observatory ; but the clouds were 
poor courtiers, and unfortunately obscured the phe- 
nomenon at the moment of greatest interest. The 
Emperor showed a cordial interest in all the objects 
of Agassiz’s expedition, and afforded him every pos- 
sible facility in carrying out his plans.* He visited 


the “Colorado,” the steamer which had brought the | 


Americans to Rio. From the pen of Mrs. Agassiz, 
who saw him on board, we a give description. of 
Dom Pedro: ‘‘The Emperor is still a young man, 
but though only forty, he looks careworn, and some- 
what older than his years. He hasa dignified, manly 
_ presenee, a face rather stern in repose, but animated 
and genial in conversation; his manner is courteous 
and friendly to all.” 

At a large pecuniary sacrifice, Dom Pedro nm 
liberated all the slaves belonging to the property of 
the Crown, and a general scheme of emancipation 
has been projected, the wisdom, foresight, and 
benevolence of which can hardly be too highly 
praised. Should nothing hinder its being carried 
out, slavery in Brazil will disappear within the cen- 
tury by a gradual progress, involving no violent 
convulsion, and perilling neither the safety of the 
slave nor the welfare of the master. The Emperor 
openly declares his abhorrence of the system, but he 
is so cireumstanced that in Brazil great social changes 
must be gradual. In a recent debate, which lasted 
three days, in the Chamber of Deputies, the opposi- 
tion motion to emancipatory legislation was defeated 
by 63 to 35. The vote showed that the oppositionists 





* When the Emperor was in command of the Brazilian army on the 
Rio Grande, he caused collections of fishes to be made for Agassiz from 
several of the southern rivers of Brazil. 
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belonged mainly to the provincesof Rio de Janeiro 
and Minas Geraes. 

The Roman Catholic religion is established in 
Brazil, yet Dom Pedro m has shown himself a friend 
to toleration. He has. aided in the construction of 
Protestant chapels for colonists. The Government 
has promptly suppressed riots attempted against the . 
Brazilian Protestants; and other facts might be cited 
to show the favourable position of religious tolera- 
tion in Brazil. 

Much has, however, to be done in the way of public 
education. The Emperor is keenly alive to anything 
that van stimulate the love of knowledge among his . 
people. When Agassiz was at Rio he was invited by 
him to give a course of lectures on scientific subjects. 
The Emperor with his family attended all these 
lectures, and it is worthy of note, as showing the 
simplicity of his character, that instead of occupying 
the raised platform intended for them, he caused the 
chairs to be placed on a level with the others, as if to 
show that in science there is no distinction of rank. 

The pretty town of Petropolis, situate about three 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, is the sum- 
mer paradise of all Rio Janeirans whose circumstances 
enable them to leave the heat and dirt of the city 
for the pure air and enchanting views of the Serra. 
In central position stands the summer palace of 
the Emperor, a gayer and more cheerful-looking 
edifice than the palace at San Christovio. Here he 
passes six months of the year. 

When recently in London, Dom Pedro 1m devoted 
himself to a systematic inspection of all interesting 
objects in the great metropolis. Beginning each day 
early, he made the most of his time, visiting Kew, 
Harrow, and other distant places before ‘‘ London” 
was awake. Like a true man of science as he is, 
one of his first visits was made to Sir Roderick 
Murchison, then confined by illness to his own house. 
He attended a meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, of which he had been elected an honorary 
member in 1864, and in his address referred to the 
interest he took in the objects cultivated by the 
society, and said’ that: he watched attentively the 
proceedings of all the learned societies. He spoke 
also of his ardent’ admiration for English  litera- 
ture. Sir Henry Rawlinson, president, acknow- 
ledged the indebtedness of the Royal Geographical 
Society to the Emperor of Brazil for the assistance 
and appreciation he had accorded to it, and for the 
way he had used his high position to advance the 
interests of geographical science. Many splendid 
works owed their origin to the liberal encourage- 
ment of the Brazilian Government. His Majesty, 
said Sir Henry, had shown himself actuated by the 
same spirit of geographical adventure, combined 
with the sagacious foresight which had distinguished 
his ancestor Prince Henry, the great navigator. 

Dom Pedro 1 married in 1843 Theresa Christina, 
sister of the King of the Two Sicilies. In his per- 
son he unites the blood of the Braganzas, the 
Bourbons, and the Hapsburgs. His father, Dom 
Pedro. 1, was an energetic Braganza; his mother, 
Donna Leopoldina, a Hapsburg, and sister-in-law to 
Napoleon 1. By marriage he is related to several of 
the royal and imperial families of Europe. His 
eldest sister, the late Queen of Portugal, was married 
to Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. His 
other two/sisters are respectively married to the 
Prince de Joinville and the Count d’ Aquila. 

In 1844 Brazil rejoiced in the birth of an imperial 
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prince, Dom Affonso, but his death in the following 
year brought mourning to the nation. In 1846 the 
Princess Imperial, Donna Isabella, the present heir- 
presumptive to the throne, was born, and in the year 
1847 her sister, Donna Leopoldina, who died recently. 
Isabella married Louis d’Orleans, Comte d’Eu, 
eldest son of the Duc de Nemours; and Leopoldina 
Prince Auguste of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, whose mother 
was Clementine d’Orleans, so that both princesses 
married grandsons of Louis Philippe. The Comte 
d’Eu, it will be remembered, commanded the 
Brazilian forces in the late war against Lopez, and 
exhibited considerable military ability. It is well 
known that the education of the imperial princesses 
was not only superintended, but in a great measure 
personally conducted by the Emperor himself. During 
the absence of the Emperor and Empress on their 
European tour, the Princess Imperial was invested 
with the office of Regent. 

The empire of Brazil, in respect of the grandeur 
of its physical features and resources, is the most 
magnificent in the world. Since the accession of 
Dom Pedro m to the throne its commerce has 
doubled every ten years, and has been so extended 
with other nations, and particularly with Europe, 
that Brazil has attained by far the first place among 
those South American States which were founded by 
the Peninsular races. As a field for emigration it 
has attracted large numbers of Germans. The 
throne of Brazil, surrounded as it is by institutions 
of a somewhat democratic character, has been securely 
maintained by the prudence and good government 
of the present sovereign, and by the moderation of 
his subjects, on whom the lesson of years of disorder 
has not been lost. 





GHOSTS AND GHOST LORE. 
VI. 


TuE narrative in our last paper, by the Rev. C. B. 
Tayler, is an example of a ghost which was at first 
mysterious, but which ended in a very clear and 
matter of fact solution. Had the apparition in the 
churchyard been witnessed by a spectator of less 
promptness and presence of mind than the vicar, the 
drunken clerk in his white smock, stumbling among 
the moonlit tombstones, would probably have given 
rise to a ghost story as substantial and well-authen- 
ticated as such marvels generally are. 

The following story, narrated to Mrs. Hughes, a 
friend of the Rev. R. Barham (author of the In- 
goldsby legends), by Mrs. Hastings, wife of Captain 
Hastings, r.N., is recorded in Mr. Barham’s autobio- 
graphy. He introduces it by saying he thinks it 
“one of the best authenticated ghost stories in ex- 
istence,”’ but the reader after its perusal will detect 
several weak points in the narrative. 


THE PORTSMOUTH GHOST-STORY. 


Captain and Mrs. Hastings were driving into 
Portsmouth one afternoon, when a Mr. Hamilton, 
who had recently been appointed to a situation in the 
dockyard there, made a third in their chaise, being 
on his way to take possession of his post. As the 
vehicle passed the end of one of the narrow lanes 
which avound in the town, the latter gentleman, who 
had for some little time been more grave and silent 
than usual, broke through the reserve which had 
drawn a remark from the lady, and gave the follow- 
ing reason for his taciturnity :— 
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It was (said he) the recollection of the lane 
we have just passed, and of a very singular circum- 
stance which occurred to me at a house in it some 
eighteen years ago, which occupied my thoughts at 
the moment, and which, as we are old friends and I 
know you will not laugh at me, I will repeat to 
you. 

At the period alluded to, I had arrived in the 
town for the purpose of joining a shi’ .n which I was 
about to proceed abroad .on a mercantile speculation. 
On inquiry, I found that the vessel had not come 
round from the Downs, but was expected every hour. 
The most unpleasant part of the business was, that 
two or three king’s ships had just been paid-off in 
the harbour, a county election was going on, and the 
town was filled with people waiting to occupy berths 
in an outward-bound fleet which a contrary wind 
had for some days prevented from sailing. This com- 
bination of events, of course, made Portsmouth very 
full and very disagreeable. To me it was particularly 
annoying as I was a stranger in the place, and every 
respectable hotel was quite full. After wandering 
half over the town without success, I at length hap- 
pened to inquire ata tolerably decent-looking public- 
house situate in the lane alluded to, where a very 
civil, though a very cross-looking landlady at length 
made me happy by the intelligence that she would 
take me in, if I did not mind sleeping in a double- 
bedded room. I certainly did object to a fellow- 
lodger, and so I told her, but, asI coupled the objec- 
tion with an offer to pay handsomely for both beds 
though I should occupy only one of them, our bar- 
gain was settled, and I took possession of my apart- 
ment. 

When I retired for the night I naturally examined 
both beds, one of which had on a very decent counter- 
pane, the other being covered with a patchwork quilt, 
coarse, but clean enough. The former I selected for 
my own use, placed my portmanteau by its side, and 
having, as I thought, carefully locked the door to 
keep out intruders, undressed, jumped beneath the 
clothes, and fell fast asleep. 

I had slept, I suppose, an hour or more when I 
was awakened by a noise in the lane below; but 
being convinced that it was merely occasioned by the 
breaking-up of a jolly party, I was turning round to 
recompose myself, when I perceived by the light of 
the moon, which shone brightly into the room, that 
the bed opposite was occupied by a man, having the 
appearance of a sailor. He was only partially un- 
dressed, having his trowsers on, and what appeared, 
as well as I could make it out, to be a Belcher 
handkerchief, tied round his head by way of night- 
cap. His position was half-sitting, half-reclining 
on the outside of the bed, and he seemed to be fast 
asleep. 

I was, of course, very angry that the landlady 
should have broken her covenant with me and let 
another person into the room, and at first felt half- 
disposed to desire the intruder to withdraw; but as 
the man was quiet, and I had no particular wish to 
spend the rest of the night in an altercation, I 
thought it wiser to let things alone till the morning, 
when I determined to give my worthy hostess a guod 
jobation for her want of faith. After watching him 
for some time, and seeing that my chum maintained 
the same posture, though he could not be aware that 
I was awake, I reclosed my eyes and once more fell 
asleep. 

It was broad daylight when I awoke in the 
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morning, and the sun was shining full in through the 
window. My slumbering friend apparently had 
never moved, for there he was still, half-sitting half- 
lying on the quilt, and I had a fair opportunity of 
observing his features, which, though of a dark com- 
plexion, were not ill-favoured, and were set off by a 
pair of bushy black whiskers that would have done 
honour to a rabbi. What surprised me most, how- 
ever, was tha‘, I could now plainly perceive that 
what I had tain in the moonlight for a red hand- 
kerchief on his forehead was in reality a white one, 
but quite saturated in parts with a crimson fluid, 
which trickled down his left cheek, and seemed to 
have run upon the pillow. 

At the moment, the question occurred to me—how 
could the stranger have procured admission into the 
room? as I saw but one door, and that I felt pretty 
confident I had myself locked on the inside, while I 
was quite positive my gentleman had not been in the 
chamber when I retired to bed. 

I got out and walked to the door, which was in the 
centre of one side of the room, nearly half-way be- 
tween the two beds; and as I approached it, one of 
the curtains interposed for a moment so as to conceal 
my unknown companion from my view. I found the 
door, as I had supposed it to have been, fastened, 
with the key in the lock, just as I had left it, and, 
not a little surprised at the circumstance, I now 
walked across to the farther bed to get an explana- 
tion from my comrade, when to my astonishment he 
was nowhere to be seen! Scarcely an instant before 
I had observed him stretched in the same position 
which he had all along maintained, and it was diffi- 
cult. to conceive how he had managed to make his 
exit so instantaneously, as it were, without my having 
perceived or heard him. I, in consequence, com- 
menced a pretty close examination of the wainscot 
near the head of the bed, having first satisfied myself 
that he was concealed neither under it nor by the 
curtain. No door nor aperture of any kind was to be 
discovered, and, as the rawness of the morning air 
began by this time to give me a tolerably strong hint 
that it was time to dress, I put on the rest of my 
clothes, not, however, without occasionally pausing 
to muse on the sailor’s extraordinary conduct. 

I was the first person up in the house; a slipshod, 
ambiguous being, however, in whom were united all 
the various qualities and functions of ‘‘ boots,” cham- 
bermaid, waiter, and potboy, soon made its appear- 
ance, and yawning most terrifically began to place a 
few cinders, etc., in a grate not much cleaner than its 
own face and hands preparatory to the kindling a 
fire. From this combination I endeavoured to ex- 
tract some information respecting my nocturnal visi- 
tor, but in vain; ‘‘it knowed nothing of no sailors,” 
and I was compelled to postpone my inquiries till 
the appearance of the mistress, who descended in due 
time. 

After greeting her with all the civility I could 
muster—no great amount, by the way, as my anger 
was in abeyance only, not extinct—I proceeded to 
inquire for my bill, telling her that I certainly should 
not take breakfast, nor do anything more ‘for the 
good of the house,” after her breach of promise re- 
specting the privacy of my sleeping-room. The good 
lady met me at once with a “Marry come up!” a 
faint flush came over her cheek, her little grey eyes 
twinkled, and her whole countenance gained in 
animation what it lost in placidity. 





room, and I had had the whole room, and, though’she 
said it, there was not a more comfortable room in all 
Portsmouth; she might have let the spare bed five 
times over, and had refused because of my fancy ; 
did I think to ‘ ik’ her? and called myself a gentle- 
man, she supposed!” 

I easily stopped the torrent of an eloquence that 
would have soon gone near to overwhelm me, by 
depositing a guinea (about a fourth more than her 
whole demand) upon the bar, and was glad to relin- 
quish the offensive for the defensive. It was there- 
fore with a most quaker-like mildness of expostula- 
tion that I rejoined, that certainly I had not to 
complain of any actual inconvenience from the vicinity 
of my fellow-lodger, but that, having agreed to pay 
double for the indulgence of my whim, if such she 
was pleased to call it, I of course expected the con- 
ditions to be observed on the other side; but I was 
now convinced that it had been violated without her 
privity, and that some of her people had doubtless 
introduced the man into the room, in ignorance pro- 
bably of our understanding. 

“What man ?” retorted she, briskly, but in a much 
more mollified tone than before the golden peace- 
maker had met her sight. ‘‘ There was nobody in 
your room, unless you let him in yourself; had you 
not the key, and did not I hear you lock the door 
after you?” : 

That I admitted to be true. ‘‘ Nevertheless,’ added 
I, taking up my portmanteau and half turning to 
depart, as if I were firing a last stern-chaser at an 
enemy whom I did not care long to engage, “there 
certainly was a man—a sailor—in my room last 
night ; though I know no more how he got in or out 
than I do where he got his broken head, or his un- 
conscionable whiskers.” 

My foot was on the threshold as I ended, that I 
might escape the discharge of a reply which I fore- 
boded would not be couched in the politest of terms. 
But it did not come, and as I threw back a parting 
glance at my fair foe, I could not help being struck 
with the very different expression of her features 
from that which I had anticipated. Her attitude and 
whole appearance were as if the miracle of Pygmalion 
had been reversed, and a living lady had been sud- 
denly changed into a statue ; her eyes were fixed, her 
cheek pale, her mouth half-open, while the fingers, 
which had been on the point of closing on the guinea, 
seemed arrested in the very act. 

I hesitated, and at length a single word, uttered 
distinctly but lowly, and as if breathlessly spoken, 
fell upon my ear; it was ‘‘ WuiskErs!” 

‘Ay, whiskers,” I replied; ‘‘I never saw so 
splendid a pair in my life.” 

‘¢ And a broken—— For pity’s sake come back one 
moment,” said the lady, whom I now perceived to 
be labouring under no common degree of agitation. 

Of course I complied, marvelling not a little that a 
word which, though, according to Mr. Shandy, it 
once excited a powerful commotion in the Court of 
Navarre, is usually very harmless in our latitudes, 
should produce so astounding an effect on the senso- 
rium of a Portsmouth landlady. 

‘‘Let me entreat you, sir,” said my hostess, ‘to 
tell me, without disguise, who and what you saw in 
your bedroom last night.” 

‘No one, madam,” was my answer, “but the 
sailor of whose intrusion I before complained, and 
who, I presume, took refuge there from some 


“What did I mean? I had bespoke the whole | drunken fray, to sleep off the effects of his liquor, as, 
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though evidently a good deal knocked about, he did 
not appear to be very sensible of his condition.” 

An earnest request to describe his person followed, 
which I did to the best of my recollection, dwelling 
particularly on the wounded temple and the remark- 
able whiskers, which formed, as it were, a perfect 
fringe to his face. 

‘‘Then, may the Lord have mercy upon me!” said 
the woman, in accents of real terror and distress, 
*¢ it’s all true, and the house is ruined for ever!” 

So singular a declaration only whetted my already 
excited curiosity, and the landlady, who now seemed 
anxious to make a friend of me, soon satisfied my 
inquiries in a few words which left an impression no 
time will ever efface. 

After entreating and obtaining a promise of secrecy, 
she informed me that, on the third evening previous 
to my arrival, a party of sailors from one of the 
vessels which were paying off in the harbour were 
drinking in her house, when a quarrel ensued 
between them and some marines belonging to another 
ship. The dispute at length rose to a great height, 
and blows were interchanged. The landlady in vain 
endeavoured to interfere, till at length a heavy blow, 
struck with the edge of a pewter pot, lighting upon 
the temple of a stout young fellow of five-and-twenty, 
who was one of the most active on the side of the 
sailors, brought him to the ground senseless and 
covered with blood. He never spoke again, but, 
although his friends immediately conveyed him up- 
stairs and placed him on the bed, endeavouring to 
stanch the blood and doing all in their power to save 
him, he breathed his last in a few minutes. 

In order to hush up a circumstance which could 
hardly fail, if known, to bring all parties concerned 
*¢ into trouble,” the old woman admitted that she had 
consented to the body’s being buried in the garden, 
where it was interred the same night by two of his 
comrades. The man having been just discharged, it 
was calculated that no inquiry after him was likely 
to take place. 

‘* But then, sir,’ cried the landlady, wringing her 
hands, ‘it’s all of no use. Foul deeds will rise, and 
I shall never dare to put anybody into your room 
again, for there it was he was carried; they took off 
his jacket and waistcoat, and tied his wound up with 
a handkerchief, but they never could stop the bleed- 
ing till all was over; and, as sure as you are stand- 
ing there a living man, he is come back to trouble us, 
for if he had been sitting to you for his picture, you 
could not have painted him more accurately.” 

Startling as this hypothesis of the old woman’s 
was, I could substitute no better, and as the prosecu- 
tion of the inquiry must have necessarily operated to 
delay my voyage, and, perhaps, involve me in diffi- 
culties, without answering, as far as I could see, any 
good end, I walked quietly, though certainly not 
quite at my ease, down to the Point; and my ship 
arriving in the course of the afternoon, I went imme- 
diately on board, set sail the following morning for 
the Mediterranean, and though I have been many 
years in England since, have never again set foot in 
Portsmouth from that hour to this. 

Thus ended Mr. Hamilton’s narrative. 

The next day the whole party set out to recon- 
noitre the present appearance of the house, but some 
difficulty was experienced at first in identifying it, the 
sign having been taken down, and the building con- 
verted into a greengrocer’s shop about five years 
before. A dissenting chapel had been built on the 
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site of the garden, but nothing was said by their in- 
formant of any skeleton having been found while 
digging for the foundation, nor did Mr. Hamilton 
think it advisable to push any inquiries on the sub- 
ject. The old landlady, he found, had been dead 
several years, and the public-house had passed into 
other hands before the withdrawal of the license and 
its subsequent conversion to the present purposes. 


Such is the tale as reported by Mr. Barham, 
The story, it will be observed, comes to the reader 
not only at second but at fourth hand. Mr. Barham 
heard it from Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. Hughes from Mrs, 
Hastings, and Mrs. Hastings from Mr. Hamilton. 
Granting that Mr. Hamilton did not invent the tale 
for the amusement of his fellow-travellers, there are 
several points at which a more thorough investiga- 
tion might have removed the mystery. Strange 
adventures and ‘‘ strange bedfellows’? might in those 
old times be expected in Portsmouth, ‘two or three 
king’s ships just paid off,” and a county election 
going on, to boot; with many broken heads besides 
that of the sailor buried in the garden, even if his 
skeleton ad been found, and if the other bed had 
been really occupied that night. Nor are we told 
what Mr. Hamilton had for supper or after supper. 
If it was no nightmare, we suspect the true solution 
to be in the invention of Mr. Hamilton, especially 
as Mr. Barham mentions that there was “‘ more of 
the supernatural about it,” as told by Mrs. Hughes, 
but which he has omitted. 





THE MOON. 
BY W. R. BIRT, F.R.AS. 
IV. 


IS THERE WATER IN THE MOON?—WHAT IS ON THE! OTHER 
SIDE OF THE MOON ?—SIZE OF OBJECTS VISIBLE ON THE MOON. 


In former articles we have endeavoured to describe 
a few of the more interesting lunar features; 
the reader will, however, readily perceive from 
our picture, and still more so from even a cursory 
glance with the telescope, that they are most varied 
and abundant, so much so that our space forbids a 
further detailed description of many that we are 
certain would greatly interest from the variety of 
appearances they exhibit under different lights, and 
which are indicative of important peculiarities of 
structure ; we must, therefore, content ourselves with 
noticing a few of the prominent characteristics of the 
grey plains, the mountain ranges, and the shallower 
or deeper cavities which diversify the surface. 

The most important of the characteristics of the 
grey plains, or so-called seas, are the numerous 
ridges which an oblique light brings into view, in 
some instances branching, but in all conforming to 
the contour of the border and possessing but a slight 
elevation ; they appear very similar, indeed, to those 
low bergs which line the course of many a large 
river, and which may be seen particularly on the 
Essex side of the Thames as we steam down the 
river to the Nore. Another feature of these ridges 
is that of their remarkable softness, and it is @ 
significant fact that they are found only on the 
Maria, presenting the aspect of having been water- 
worn, as if the Maria themselves were the beds of 
seas or extensive lakes. By the way, the existence 
of water on the moon is universally denied, and yet 
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the strongest evidence which we possess of its non- 
existence is, that we do not see it. It may, however, 
be questioned as to whether we could at the distance 
of 1,000 miles see water as water appears to us. 
Wherever the terminator crosses a so-called sea, its 
outline is invariably smooth, and not at all unlike the 
appearance of the offing or horizon as witnessed at 
sea. Nevertheless, the occurrence of pits and cir- 
cular cavities, although sparsely distributed, seem to 
negative the idea that they are, as they were first 
called, seas; but upon mature consideration the occur- 
rence of these pits, and the small craters often found 
at the terminal points of ridges, need not negative 
the marine character of the darker portions of the 
moon’s surface, for on the earth it.is well known that 
in some localities the transparency of water is so 
great that all the irregularities of the sea-bed are 
patent to the eye. 

Can we see the other side? What is it like, and 
what does it contain? Various are the conjectures 
which have been offered to supply a deficiency of 
knowledge that our powers of locomotion are per- 
fectly inadequate to settle. We cannot walk round 
the moon and see the other side as we can a building, 
for although the earth and moon are continually 
changing places in their mutual and annual journey 
round the sun, Cynthia obstinately persists in steadily 
fixing her eye (Aristarchus, 117) upon us. The Seas 
of Showers (a), Serenity (c), Tranquillity (¢), and 
Fertility (z), form the upper part of the face. [It 
must be borne in mind that in the telescope the 
moon appears upside down, and not erect as seen 
with the unassisted eye; our picture is therefore 
inverted.| The bright Aristarchus may be regarded 
as.one eye, the western, part of the ocean of Storms 
(x), and the Sea of Clouds (1), the nasal region, and 
Tycho (67), the mouth. Our non-rotationists found 
their objection to the moon’s motion round her axis 
on her keeping the same face towards us, but they 
seem to forget that there is a twisting of the neck 
(libration), not so slight either, for taking one time 
with another, we really see about one-seventh of the 
other side, and it is extremely similar to that which 
we continually behold. Amongst the conjectures of 
what the other side consists is one in which it is 
regarded as a deep hollow cavity into which the 
water once filling the seas has flowed. It has also 
been suggested that the shape of the moon is irre- 
gularly spheroidal, the longer axis and the heavier 
portion being directed towards the earth; therefore 
the atmosphere and water have been accumulated on 
the other side, leaving the side towards us in the 
position of a high mountain ; but of such conjectures 
there is no end, as well as no proof. For ourselves, 
we are inclined to consider that the form of the 
moon, as well as its surface, is, as in the case of the 
earth, irregular, and that generally the character of 
the other side is very similar to that which is towards 
us, the external crust having been modified by the 
reaction of the interior. 

The mountain ranges of the moon are by far the 
most earth-like of all the lunar formations, especially 
the Alps (d), Caucasus (e), Apennines (/), and Car- 
pathians (g). We need only specify them, as we are 
sure that a glance at them with the telescope, when 
the sun is rising upon them, will at once satisfy the 
observer as to their resemblance to our finest terres- 
trial ranges ; there is one feature, however, that we 
must notice—it is that the region embraced by the 
Tanges mentioned appears to be of comparatively 





recent origin, and strikingly in contrast with one 
near the middle of the moon, which bears upon it 
the stamp of extreme age. Successive eras of forma- 
tion on the moon’s surface are exceedingly well made 
out. 

Craters large and small, shallow and deep, round 
and oval, possessing every variety of rim, appear to 
be the most numerous objects on the disk, although 
we suspect that upon specifying each separate object 
that can be distinguished even with a small tele- 
scope, and numbering them, the craters would be 
found in the minority. What is the size of the 
smallest object on the moon that can be perceived ? 
is a question often asked. With a power of 240 the 
smallest dot of light on a comparatively dark surface, 
is about the third part of a mile, or 1,800 feet. 
Suppose we were at the moon with our tele- 
scope, the sky at the earth for forty miles round 
London being perfectly clear, the huge metropolis 
would present the appearance of a spot, differing 
from the surrounding space, tinted of a greenish 
grey by another and probably rather sombre tint. 
At sunrise or sunset the hill on which the Crystal 
Palace stands would be recognised by its shadow, 
and by the tint reflected from the glass, it is possible 
the Palace itself could be detected as the smallest 
perceivable spot of a somewhat different colour ; it 
would, however, require the following conditions to 
see it distinctly, as a spot only: the finest definition 
possible resulting from an exceedingly quiet atmo- 
sphere, a large aperture, and the highest power the 
object glass would bear. An object of the size of 
the Palace is, we apprehend, the minimum visibile, the 
nature of which it would be beyond our power to 
make out. 

While looking at the numerous craters with their 
shadows, the mind has often reverted to. the common 
saying, ‘The moon is made of green cheese,” the 
real origin of which it may be difficult to divine. 
Assuredly a section of anewly-made Gloucester cheese 
often exhibits something of the appearance of the 
craters in the moon, and doubtless depends upon the 
operation of the same natural force—viz., that which 
produces the evolution of gas. It is, we believe, a 
matter of some difficulty with Gloucestershire dairy- 
women to prevent the cheese from ‘“ heaving,” the 
term used to express the operation of this force, the 
gas being imprisoned in little cavities, which, when 
cut, present precisely the appearance of lunar craters. 
The difference between the two processes is, that in 
the case of the cheese the evolution is more in the 
interior than in that of the moon. 

The objects which have engaged our attention are 
rendered visible to us by the sun’s light reflected from 
the moon, the time of full moon yielding the greater 
quantity; and such is the beauty of a moonlight night 
at this period of her monthly journey round the 
earth, that it cannot be better expressed than in the 
fine night piece of Homer, as given by Pope :— 


*¢ As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene, 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole : 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed 
And tip with silver every mountain’s head : 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory burst from all the skies : 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault and bless the useful light.” 
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Varieties, 


InIisH AND GERMAN EmicratIoN.—From the time of the 
appointment of the New York Commissioners of Emigration, in 
May, 1847, down to the end of October, 1870, there arrived at 
that port 1,722,785 emigrants from Ireland, and 1,700,081 from 
Germany. The Irish, therefore, are 22,000 ahead of the Germans. 
For the last five or six years, however, the German immigration 
has been the larger of the two, until it was checked by the 
war. 


UnitTep States’ Topacco TraDE.—The production of tobacco 
and cigars in the United States, from the 30th September, 1862, 
to the 30th of June, 1869, amounted in the whole to 312, 638, 8871b. 
of tobacco, paying a revenue of $80,090,660, and _ to 
3,727,421,219 cigars, paying a revenue of $19,853,996. The 
returns to the Bureau of Internal Revenue for the year ending 
the 30th of June, 1870, give the production of tobacco and 
snuff at 61,589, 938lb., on which a tax of 32c. a pound was paid, 
and 28,698,142lb., on which a tax of 16c. was paid. The 
revenue from tobacco and cigars during that period was 
$31,350,707, of which New York paid $7,922,396. Between 
Michaelmas, 1862, and Midsummer, 1870, the United States’ 
Government derived from tobacco, snuff, and cigars an aggre- 
gate revenue of $131,295, 363, 


M. Turers oN REPUBLICANISM.—I have for forty years 
desired for France a Constitutional monarchy as in England. I 
have always found greater liberty existing in London than in 
Washington. A Constitutional monarchy is in substance a Re- 
public, of which the President is hereditary.—M. Thiers. 


Forricn SEAMEN.—A parliamentary return shows that in 
the year 1869 there were 20,158 foreign seamen employed in 
British merchant ships registered in the United Kingdom ;_in 
1868 the number was 20,263. The number of British seamen 
so employed (including all capacities except masters) was 
177,239 in 1868, and 175,332 in 1869. 


WINCHELSEA IN 1728.—A little beyond Rye we see the ruins 
of Winchelsea, once a flourishing city and seaport ; but with 
its trade it has lost even the very appearance of a city, except 
in the rubbish of it ; and this loss has evidently happened by 
the sea forsaking it ; for whereas they show you the vaults and 
warehouses where the merchant’s goods used to lie, and the 
very wharf and cranes where they were landed, and where the 
ships lay with their broadsides to the shore, you now see the 
green marshes extended where once the ships might sail, the 
sea gone back, and not coming within about three miles of the 
place.—Coast Survey, quotedin Sussex Archeological Collection. 


LANDOWNERS. —In 1861 there were 15,635 women returned as 
landed proprietors. Yet it is sometimes said that the whole 
land of England is in possession of only about 30,000 land- 
holders. The fact is that many men holding this property are 
returned under headings, while women, being excluded from 
other callings, were returned simply as land proprietors. It 
is more likely that 150,000 own land, as it is notorious that 
for every ten men there is not above one woman in possession 
of real property. 


Tae Rerorm Brii.—At last came the great day—Tuesday, 
March 1. I went to the House at twelve o’clock, and found all 
the benches, high and low, on all sides, patched with names. 
With much difficulty I got a vacant space on the fourth bench, 
nearly behind the Speaker, almost amongst the Opposition and 
the Anti-Reformers. Lord John Russell began his speech at 
six o'clock. Never shall I forget the astonishment of my 
neighbours as he developed his plan. Indeed, all the House 
seemed perfectly astounded ; and when he read the long list of 
the boroughs to be either wholly or partially disfranchised, 
there was a sort of wild ironical laughter, mixed with ex- 
pressions of delight from the ex-Ministers, who seemed to 
think themselves sure of recovering their places again imme- 
diately. Our own friends were not so well pleased. Baring 
Wall, turning to me, said, ‘‘They are mad ; they are mad !” 
and others made use of similar exclamations,—all but Sir 
Robert Peel; he looked serious and angry, as if he had dis- 
covered that the Ministers, by the boldness of their measure, 
had secured the support of the country. Lord John seemed 
rather to play with the fears of his audience; and, after 
detailing some clauses which seemed to complete the scheme, 
smiled and paused, and said, ‘‘ More yet.” This ‘‘more,” so 
well as I recollect, was Schedule B, which took away one 





member from some boroughs that returned two previously, 
When Lord John sat down, we, of the Mountain, cheered 
long and loud; although there was hardly one of us that 
believed such a scheme could, by any possibility, become the 
law of the land. . _We all huddled away, not knowing 
what to think—the Anti-Reformers chuckling with delight at 
what they supposed was a suicidal project, and the friends of 
Ministers in a sort of wonderment. I recollect that a very 
good man, Mr. John Smith, a brother of Lord Carrington’s, 
caused much amusement by saying that Russell’s speech made 
his hair stand on end. Lord Howick and others asked me if I 
was satisfied. J told them I did not know what to say to the 
£10 qualification for householders in towns. Sir Robert Peel, 
with his usual quickness and sagacity, took care, at the end of 
the debate, to ask for an explanation of this part of the scheme, 
which, certainly, partook more of disfranchisement than any 
other reform, and was calculated to make the whole plan un- 
popular. Burdett and I walked home together, and both 
agreed that there was very little chance of the measure being 
carried. We thought our Westminster frieud would oppose 
the £10 qualification clause ; but we were wrong ; for, calling 
the next day on Mr. Place, we found him delighted with the 
Bill, and were told that all our supporters were equally pleased 
with it. We were told that a Westminster public meeting 
was to be called immediately, to thank and congratulate the 
King.” —Lord Broughton’s Recollections. 


Rooxs.—Every one has heard of the sagacity of rooks, and 
knows the story of the hapless offender who stayed at home to 
steal twigs while his companions were flying abroad seeking 
their food. Buta still more wonderful, or at least an equally 
wonderful story, was told me the other day, which | think may 
interest some of your readers. A gentleman having built himself 
a fine house in the middle of a lovely park, was particularly 
anxious to induce rooks to settle there, as he liked the pleasant 
sound of their cawing in the summer among the trees ; so think- 
ing he would have no difficulty about it, he had a pair of rooks 
and their nest brought from a neighbouring rookery and esta- 
blished in one of his trees. He was warned, however, when he 
took them, that rooks are very particular about the place they 
live in, and do not easily attach themselves to new homes, 
That first year the rooks left the young ones to themselves and 
fled home again, and as it was late in the season, Mr. 
put off trying again till next year. Early in the spring he 
took a second pair, and this time with better success, for the 
rooks stopped in their new home, and the young ones were 
reared. But alas! one day when the parent rooks were both 
away in search of food, the rooks from the old rookery were seen 
to come in a body, destroy the nest, and throw the young ones 
on the ground, upon which cruel proceeding the parent rooks 
seem to have given up the attempt to settle there that year, 
and they, too, went back to the old home. Now comes the 
most curious part of my story : the next spring who should 
appear but the same pair again, but this time they had brought 
a third rook with them to keep guard while they should be 
away, for rooks always leave their nest together. They built 
their nest and the eggs were laid, but one day the gardener 
who was at work near heard such an extraordinary cawing and 
fluttering of wings in the tree that he seized his gun and 
rushed out. He found that the rooks were coming in a body 
again as they did the year before, and were evidently bent on 
destroying the nest ; but the brave rook who kept guard had 
seen them, and was making all the noise he could to bring the 
other pair home! The gardener hid himself under the tree till 
the invading rooks came near, and then fired among them, and 
several fell dead. The others seeing this retreated, and since 
that time the rooks have been left in undisturbed possession of 
their new home.—z. L. 


Lost Lerrers.—A Post-office return shows that in the year 
1870, 936,375,505 unregistered letters and book packets passed 
through the Post ; it was alleged that 27,913 were lost, but it 
was ascertained that many of these were either never posted or 
were really delivered. 3,005,994 inland registered letters and 
packets passed through the post in the year, and only 12 were 
lost. In the five years 1866-70, 193 persons were prosecuted by 
the Post-office for stealing letters—viz., 169 persons in the 
service of the Post-office, and 24 other persons, the latter for 
robbing mail bags or stealing letters from post-offices and 
pillar-boxes ; 173 persons were convicted. About half the con- 
victions were for stealing letters containing postage stamps. 
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